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any of the material advantages that came with being 
considered a member of the elite. He dedicated his time 
to the needs of the community. He served as a judge of 
an inner tribunal that investigated allegations of collabo- 
ration with the Nazis. It was a difficult task. Those were 
years of great distress and the traumatized survivors 
walked around with open wounds. Too often, when 

one heard people yell at each other “КАРО!” 
Pandemonium would follow. 


Markusha’s public person inspired trust and respect. 
His private person was very different. He was torn 
inside, intrinsically depressed and devitalized. He was 
a sad man. He never got over the tragic death of his 
first daughter in the ghetto of Kovno and the subsequent 
loss of his wife and second child. He was plagued by 
horrible dreams that brought him back to the terror 

of the camps. I remember being startled by the screams 
that came from my parents’ bedroom. These became 
the familiar sounds that invaded many nights of my 
adolescent years. Markusha’s nightmares woke him 
and he often found himself in a sweat and with his 
heart pounding. Then followed the reassuring sound 
of Mother's voice. She was trying to dissipate the fear, 
to dispel the shadows of the past and to guide him back 
to the present. 


When we arrived in Israel in 1948, Markusha became 

a modest employee of a Bank where his mathematical 
talents and prodigious memory were put to some use. 
Luckily for him these were the pre-computer years and 
he had found employment. As time passed it became 
clear that the energy he had displayed in the immediate 
post-war milieu of Landsberg was all spent. My parents 
settled down to a quiet life in which Mother was the 
driving force. Markusha loved her, accepted her overpow- 
ering personality, and was most accommodating. Mother 
was totally dedicated to his needs, to the facade of their 
life, but she kept on nurturing, deep in herself, the feeling 
that tying herself to him might have been a mistake. 
There was a gap of seventeen years between their ages. 
This difference became more and more obvious with 

the passage of time. Shortly before her death Mother 
confessed these feelings to me. I had always suspected 
them. Who knows if she had ever admitted them to 


herself before. My parents had been considered an exem- 
plary, loving couple and only I felt the claustrophobic 
effect of the life between their four walls. 


My dream was to get away from them as soon as I 
finished my service in the Israeli army and had made 
enough money to go to Paris. I wanted to be on my own, 
to exploit my talents, to nourish my hopes, to conquer the 
world, to become “a name’. I knew that I needed another 
father, or several other fathers, to serve me as role models. 
I was an ambitious young man and I had to look for 
them elsewhere. 


In the late 1960’s, Markusha started to die. More exactly, 
the part of him that did not die in the ghetto and in the 
camp, the part that somehow kept him with us, started 
to wane. Today we would speak of an Alzheimer-like 
haze. But in those years a clear diagnosis was difficult. 
Between the travels that mother forced him to undertake, 
her dinners that were supposed to cheer him up, my 


successful career and my children who were meant to 
give him pleasure, floated his unobtrusive presence, 
Markusha with his gentle smile, his dignified composure. 
It took me some time to grasp how excruciating the 
effort to hide his failing health must have been for 

this cultured man. The remains of his extraordinary 
intelligence disoriented even the doctors, from whom 


he tried to hide his humiliating condition. 


This situation did not continue for long. At a certain 
point Markusha lost control over the last remains of 
reality, He took me for the accountant of his glass 
factory in pre-war Lithuania and started to speak to 
me in Russian. He never realized that Mother died 
suddenly of a galloping cancer at age sixty and that he 
was a widower for a second time. The fog of his mind 
protected him from an awareness that might have been 
too much to bear. 


It was Markusha’s drifting away that led me to my 
“Chess-land” paintings. I tried to imagine the inner 
spaces of his structured world, which was governed 
by rational rules that had become in his youth the 
underlying source of his certitudes. I then thought 
about the cataclysmic forces that swept through him 


in the black years of the Holocaust and all the havoc and 
destruction that came with them. I translated these forces 
into images of a world of chess after the universal flood, 
when hardly anything remained intact. 


Markusha lingered for another year in a “home” where 
every patient looked to him as a potential bridge partner 
and he called every nurse Mitia, my Mother’s name. He 
survived her by an entire year. 


The Chess paintings, done in the early seventies were a 
clear tribute to Markusha’s memory and to the tragic 
death of his mind. The ones included in this book are 

a continuation of that very journey into the old, familiar 
spaces of the former paintings, spaces that continue to 
surprise me with their diversity of possibilities. It is fasci- 
nating, for me, to explore their hidden riches. 1 keep 
examining a world where things disintegrate, with the 
intent of seizing the moment before it is too late and all 
proof is lost. I think of Markusha and of his departure. 


I wish I could have told him, or maybe it is my way of 
telling him now, how sorry I am that I never opened for 
him the space of my lost father. Nor have I ever dared to 
invade the space of his lost children, since the wound that 
they left in him was sacred territory. We were, after all, 

a typical family of survivors, living with our much too 
Present ghosts, in an arrangement of civilized tolerance. 
There was a lot of love among us, but we were at pains 

to deal with it properly. 


I guess that my being, at present, of an age close to 
Markusha’s at the time when he started to drift away, 
helps me finally to talk to him, man to man, and to 
tell him how dearly he is enshrined in my memory. 
This book is for him. 


- Samuel Bak 
Weston, MA 
November 1998 
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